REFORMERS   AND   REVOLUTIONARIES
leagues on the staff of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and it held
its place as a textbook until the seventeenth century. The
anatomy contained in it is of the mediaeval type, despite the fact
that the author had studied at Padua.
Vicary was instrumental in securing in 1540 the Royal
Assent to a union of the gilds of barber surgeons and surgeons.
The occasion is commemorated in a well-known picture by
Holbein in the possession of the Royal College of Surgeons
(Plate xxx). The Act of 1540 declared that surgeons should no
longer be barbers, and that barbers should restrict their surgery
to dentistry. The new Company was empowered to impose fines
upon unlicensed practitioners in London, and was entitled to
have two bodies of executed criminals each year for the study of
anatomy.
One of the earliest teachers of anatomy under the new scheme
was JOHN BANESTER (1533-1610), who had a great reputation
both as a physician and surgeon, at Nottingham, and later in
London.1 He strove hard to reunite surgery and medicine, which
union, he stated, would be to the benefit of both. In his own
words, " Some of late have fondly affirmed that the chirurgeon
hath not to deal in physic. Small courtesy it is to break faithful
friendship . . * for the one cannot work without the other, nor
the other practise without the aid of both.53 In the Hunterian
Museum of Glasgow his anatomical figures are preserved, and
also a contemporary painting showing Banester delivering the
" visceral" lecture at the Barber Surgeons5 Hall of London in
1581.2 The open book beside him is the book of Columbus, who
succeeded Vesalius at Padua. Thus it is evident that Banester
was following the new knowledge of anatomy.
In England, as in France, war was a teacher of surgery, and
there was at this time a military surgeon whose quaint writings
give some interesting details of army practice. WILLIAM CLOWES
(1540-1604), who became surgeon to Queen Elizabeth and to
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, distinguished himself on service with
the army in Flanders, and with the navy in" the repulse of the
Armada.8 His works include a treatise on venereal disease (1565),
in which he dwells on the importance of writing in the vernacular
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